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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in Africa from the Earliest 
Ages to the Present Time, with Illustrations of the Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Zoology. By Professor Jameson, James 
Wilson, Esq. F.RS.E. and Hugh Murray, Esq. F.RS.E. 
(2nd vol. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library.) 12mo. pp. 492. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

(Notice concluded). 

Ber royal as he is, the king of Dahomey is not so royal and de- 

youring a personage as his brother the king of Ashantee. His 

“Customs” are not so rich. His death-stool is not so profoundly 

scarlet. The ancient wit called a king, “a carnivorous animal.” 

He would have put the Majesty of Ashantee at the head of the 

tribe. 

Our authors, in their account of the intercourse that was opened 
not long since between the court of this sovereign and the British 
government,inform us that 

‘The Customs, or human sacrifices, are practised there ona scale 
still more tremendous than at Dahomey. The king had lately sa- 
crificed on the grave of his mother 3,000 victims, 2,000 of whom were 
Fantee prisoners; and at the death of the late sovereign the sacri- 


’ fice was continued weekly for three months, consisting each time of 


200 slaves. The absurd belief here entertained that the rank of the 
deceased in the future world is decided by the train which he carries 


along with him, makes filial piety interested in promoting by this | 


means the exaltation of a departed parent. On these occasions the 
Caboceers (chiefs) and princes, in order to court royal favour, often 
rush out, seize the first person they meet, and drag him in’ for sa- 
crifice. While the customs last, therefore, it is with trembling steps 
that any one crosses his threshold; and when compelled to do so, 
he rushes along with the utmost speed, dreading every instant the 
murderous grasp which would consign him to death.’—P. 272. 

‘The envoy (M. Dupuis) had the unhappiness of being resident 
during the “ Little Adair Custom” asit is called; and understood, 
that in one day upwards of seventy victims were sacrificed in the 
palace alone. He was not present; but, waiting onthe king im- 
mediately after, saw his clothes stained with blood, the royal death- 
stool still reeking, various amulets steeped in gore, while a spot on 
the brow of his majesty, and of his principal chiefs, indicated the 
work in which they had been engaged.’—P. 273. 

Enter the king of Benin, who, though a slave-merchant, is a God? 
and will cut your head off if you suppose that he is infirm enough 
to eat and sleep. You may believe however that he is fond of to- 


bacco. 


‘The king of Benin is Fetiche—worshipped by his subjects as a 
od, and must not on any account be supposed either to eat or sleep. 
eresy against this creed is punished in the most prompt man- 
ner, by instantly striking off the head of the unbeliever. With all 
his divine and royal attributes, however, the king does not disdain 
the occupation of a merchant, and drives a hard bargain while ex- 
changing slaves and ivory for tobacco, which is a favourite luxury 
in this part of Africa. He is very accessible to strangers, provided 
they spread before him as a present a handsome piece of red silk 
damask. Human sacrifices are not practised to the same dreadful 
extent as in other parts of Africa; yet a considerable number are 
offered on the graves of our great men, and four regularly at the 
mouth of the river, as an amulet to attract vessels.’—P. 275. 


There is an observation at p.319, in reading which it is very 
necessary to bear in mind the restriction to which the authors have 
confined their apparent approbation of them. 


“It deserves particular notice (say they) that the nations in this 
degrading condition are the most numerous, the most powerful, and 
most advanced in all the arts and improvements of life, that, if we 
except the human sacrifices to which blind veneration prompts them, 
they display even a disposition more amiable, manners more dignified 
and polished, and moral conduct more correct, than prevail among 
the citizens of the small free states, who are usually idle, turbulent, 
quarrelsome and licentious. Bad therefore as absolute power is in 
itself, there appears, nevertheless, in the disposition shewn by man 
to submit to it in this uncultivated state, something salutary, and 
which even tends to his ultimate improvement.’ 





If care be taken not to lose sight of the exception underlined, 
we are willing optimists enough with regard to what has actually 
taken place in the history of mankind, to admit the possibility implied 
in this deduction. It is to be borne in mind, however, that where- 
ever European improvement can find a footing, there is no ground 
for supposing that the individuals composing a nation must always 
be under the necessity of acquiring a respect for something apart 
from their own personal desires, at so dreadful a price. Barbarism 
Jeft to itself may possibly require amelioration through other 
shades of barbarism; but the “ultimate improvement” here 
pointed to, may be anticipated by accessions of knowledge, whether 
they come from unlooked for individuals or extraordinary circum- 
stances. We are glad to see that our Scottish philosophers repro- 
bate despotism as a thing bad in itself. Perhaps in their ultimate 
improvement, they contemplate the disappearance of the least of 
its royal remains, the mildest of its voracities. The King whom all! 
of us have the happiness of liking so much at present in this coun- 
try, is assuredly a very different person from the despot of Ashantee, 
who may be said to devour the actual bodies of thousands of his 
subjects. Yet one should think that his nature must recoil from 
the thought of what his royalty still is, when he considers] that he 
“receives thirty-four thousand pounds more per annum than fifteen 
thousand of the best paid workmen in his dominions. They talk,” 
adds the workman from whom we quote this sentence, “ about the 
honour and dignity of the crown; but I would ask you,” says he, 
‘“‘ what honour or dignity there is when they come to take the poor 
man’s bed from under him to support it?’ Unquestionably this is 
not the ultimate improvement which philosophers speak of, or 
which a good king can wish for * 

There is one passage of Mr Wilson’s (for it is he, we observe, who 
has contributed the part of the book which contains it) against 
which We feel it our duty to protest in the strongest manner, as 
being equally destitute of philosophy and religion. Speaking of the 
race of baboons, he says, that “ they seem possessed of all the most 
odious and degrading propensities of the most God-forsaken of the 
human-race.”” Now to say nothing of common sense and reason, 
it is in the worst taste of Calvinistic impiety to make use of a 
phrase of this nature. We are not to suppose that the Creator for- 
sakes the unhappiest of his creatures, any more than a good father 
would forsake the most erring of his children. Nobody has a 
right to say, that God forsakes any cne; but wisdom sometimes 
forsakes many of us, not excepting natural philosophers. 

It is right to mention that this volume upon Africa says little or 
nothing of Egypt and Barbary. It is proposed to devote separate 
volumes to those important portions of the African continent. 
The present concerns the interior, and the south and west portions ; 
that is to say, all which concerns the general idea of Africa, which 
is that of the great Negro country, hot, sandy, and abounding in 
wild beasts. The comprehensiveness of the title-page is therefore 
in our opinion fully warranted. Barbary in particular is after all 
but a colony from the east, and Egypt is a part of the land of 
antiquity. The reader of the book will be much interested with 
the frightful accounts of the slaves made in the interior, the good 
character of the negroes in-general, the lively, friendly one of the 
Hottentots, and the ponderous indolence and cow-like ruminations 
of the Dutch settlers. Settlers, by the way, is an admirable word 
for the Dutch, as the reader will see by the following description :— 

‘The Dutch planters or boors occupy lots of considerable extent, 
reaching usually to the extent of some miles in every direction ; 
yet the nearest neighbours are engaged in almost constant feuds 
respecting the boundaries of these vast possessions. Their dissen- 
sions must doubtless be greatly fomented by the mode of measuring 
land, according to the numberjof steps employed in walking over it. 


* See infWednesday’s Chronicle the speech of Mr Grundy, an operative 
spinner, at the awful meeting of twenty thousand human beings of that 
class; and particularly what was said by Mr Betts, the Secretary, a young 
man of twenty-six, for whose evident intelligence ard gcod spirit we have 
been struck with genuine respect. When such speeches are made by work- 
men, what are we to think of the arrogance of certain ill-speaking lords ? 
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There is indeed an official pacer ( felt-soagt meester,) who receives 
three dollars for every perambulation ; but this survey must always 
be more or less vague; and he is alleged sometimes to take partial 
steps in support of a favourite claimant. The boor, absolute master 
of these wide domains, covers them with flocks and herds, the care 
of which he commits to his Hottentots,—obtaining thus the entire 
disposal of his own time, which he devotes to the most listless indo- 
lence. He makes neither milk nor butter; nor does he produce 
either wine, fruits, or vegetables. The pipe never quits his mouth, 
except to take his sopie, or glass of brandy, and to eat three meals 
of mutton soaked in the fat of the large-tailed sheep, without vege- 
tables or even bread. The good lady of the house, equally dis- 
dainful of toil, remains almost as immoveable as the chair on which 
she sits, having before her a table always covered with hot coffee. 
The daughters sit round with their arms folded, resembling articles 
of furniture rather than youthful and living beings. No diversion, 
no ‘event, breaks the monotony of this insulated existence; nor 
does knowledge for them ever “ unrol her ample page.’”’ A school- 
master, indeed, usually forms part of the establishment ; but as it 
is thought too much to maintain one for teaching only, he is ex- 

cted to make himself useful in sundry other capacities. Mr 
es even saw one of this learned fraternity yoked in a plough.’ — 
P, 284, 


a Madame de Stael has given a ludicrous picture of the stiffness 


and formality of an English tea-table. A Dutch tea-table is an 
English one, cast in lead. 





CHESS-PLAYING. 
TO THE TATLER. 
Mr Tatuer,—Save in the meagre collection of Chess Books 
made by Lord Audley, English players, until within a very few 
years, would have sought in vain any works containing instruction 














on the refinements of the gaine. Even the British Museum con- | 


tains but one work, a very fine copy of Damiano. Since the peace, 
‘and the consequent easy access to foreign repositories, many 
persons have supplied themselves ; and the Chess libraries of some 
players have become valuable. This long ignorance of the existence 


of the treasures of Chess, and their being to a great extent con- | 


-ceded ‘by a German, a Spanish, and an_ Italian garb, may 
account for the estimation attained by Philidor’s Analysis, and the 
rank, he still holds amongst the unscientific of English players. It 
may be fairly urged, that a player is not.to be judged by his writings on 
the game. I concede it, as in the case of Sarratt ; from whose works 
it would be impossible to gather how exquisite a player he was. But 
the admirers of Philidor, in England, know nothing of his play ex- 
eept by tradition; and it is by his book only that he is appreciated. 
» Now that book professes to be an Analysis of Chess, and it contains 
an analysis of one opening—“ The Bishop’s Close Game.” Of the 
beautiful combinations of the Ginoco piano he says—nothing! He 
does not appear to have ever heard of the game of its commen- 
tators, Solli, or the anonymous Modenese, or Dal Rio, or even 
Greco. An equally happy ignorance of the “ King’s Pawn One” 


-game, perhaps the most complicated and difficult of all, seems to | 


have possessed him; for he has not an allusion to it. His notice 
on the Gambits is sufficiently meagre, with the exception of that 
known as Cunningham’s, his analysis of which has been contro- 
verted; and he does not seem to have been aware, that Cunningham 
had no more right to give his name to it than your humble servant, 
Stamma having given the attack and defence, under the head of 
* The Three Pawn Gambit,” before Philidor was born. He certainly 
demonstrated*the possibility of forcing a mate with}a bishop and 
knight ; but throughout his book what else has he accomplished ? 
“ Aye, but,” said a young gentleman whom I heard a few evenings 
since ridiculing the opinion of Vhe Vatler’s correspondent ;— 
“ave, but look at his games played without seeing the board.” I 
could have told that young geutleman, that Philidor’s skill in that 
mere tour de force wes equalled by Sarratt, who played up to within 
‘a pawn of his strength, which Philidor did not, if we may judge 
-hy his parties with Baron Maséres, Count Bruhl, and Mr 
Bowdler; every one of whom, many players in the present 
London Chess Club would have given the rook. I might 
have added moreover, that so to play requires a degree of 
sill not difficult of attainment, and that it was attained to a 
high degree by the unfortunate Mr Brand; by De Bourblane; by 
Cochrane,—whom | have seen conduct three tables at the same 
time, chatting all the while up and down a public coffee-room, 
amidst the rattling of dice and the noise of a very Babel ;—and by 
Mr Kean, who has many times performed the feat in public. In fact, 
it has been attained by many, not club-players, who played it well 
or ill in _propertion to their greater or less skill in the game, but 
who conducted it with perfect accuracy to a close, which is all that 
is required: and thre is, or was some few years since, a Mr 
Waight, with whom nine-tenths of Philidor’s admirers would have 
found it no easy mett>r to contend, even with a chess-board before 
them, B:t 1am geting too lengthy again, though I fear in at- 
tempting’ br_vity, I {must say with Warton, when he snuffed out 
a candle wth his fingers, Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio. “ In 
aiming to be brief I grow obscure.” 

PHILosCACCHARIA. | 











‘ DOCTORS AND APOTHECARIES. 


! TO THE TATLER. 

S1r,—In Copenhagen, where you would have thought they would 
have required a considerable number, from the prevalency of con. 
sumption among its inhabitants, a disease arising, no doubt, from 
the vapours and coldness of the climate, they only possess two apo. 
thecaries, and one in every other considerable town in Denmark, 
although Bartholin in his travels complains of too great a number 
residing there. 

What would he have said of London, where there are estimated 
to be upwards of 1300? 

Whether the people of London be gainers in point of health by 
this army of apothecaries, [ much doubt. We find complaints 
made of the too great influence of the apothecaries. Physicians 
seem generally of opinion, that it is in their power to introduce 
them into families, or to keep them out. Hence it is, that the 
doctor looks on the apothecary either as a person by whom he was 
first recommended, or as a man whose kind word is necessary to 
continue him in the good opinion of the family he attends. In 
order, therefore, to shew his gratitude for past favors, or to engage 
the future ones of this worthy gentleman, the doctor thinks himself 
obliged to prescribe ten times more physic than his patient has 
really any occasion for. If a conscientious physician offers to 
leave a sick man’s chamber without putting pen to paper, the apo- 
thecary commonly informs the patient, by way of friendship, that 
whenever his physician does not prescribe, he need not give him 
a fee. A patient who loves his money, is apt enough to take 
such a hint ; and if the doctor is not a man of a very dull apprehen- 
sion, he takes care not to commit the same fault a second time. 

Happy would it be for the miserable patients in town, if the load 
of unnecessary physic which they swallow down, though it does 
them no good, did them no harm. It would be no great matter, if 
their pockets alone smarted for their folly; but, alas! this is not 
the case. Their lives, or at least, their constitutions often pay for 
it. Whenever the doctor gives his patient two or three unneces- 
sary doses of physic, from that time he no longer sees those symp- 


| toms of nature, which in all cases are our surest guides; he sees no 
| other but such as chiefly result from his own cursed (excuse this 


harsh expression) drugs ; and then, I need not tell you the conse- 
quence. He goes on ina sort of circle, creating distempers one 
day, and applying remedies to them the next. 

I have been led into these reflections from having been for some 
time under the hands of one of these devils on eurth, (although | 
think the term is too good for them). Not receiving any benefit, | 
gave him to understand that I needed his services no longer. | 
then treated myself in direct contradiction to what he had done; 
and was astonished, after a short lapse of time, to find myself gra- 
dually strengthening. 1 am now in the enjoyment of as good health 
as ever; andam, 

Sir, 
Your obcdient Servant, 
B. N. E. C.K. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 
BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Droury Lang.—The Stranger—No Song No Supper—The Jenkinses. 


Covent Garven.—the Fair Penitent—The Omnii.us—Presumption. 


Drury Lane. 
WE saw the latter scenes of the Stranger here last night, and the 
greater part of No Song No Supper. We have noticed the 
performance of these pieces at other theatres, and have little’to 
say upon them at this. The Stranger is not a difficult charac- 
ter to represent; and theré is no tragic one at present’ per- 
formed in England, in passages of which Mr Macreaby 
does not surpass all other actors. In the expression’ of 
a trembling tenderness nobody equals him. But easy as we think 
the part of ‘the Stranger, it appears to us that it has been rendered 
too easy, too passive and stationary, by its having originally been m 
the hands of Joun Kemsie, something of whose formal manner 
became identified with the character, so that it has ever since been 
coined in his mould. Now Joun Kemece could not act a man to 
love, or to be loving. To be sure, he could act one to run 
away from. He was handsome, but not after a loving fashion. 
He had just that severe formal cut both of aspect and 
manner, which you could suppose might frighten away & 
young bride into the arms of a fellow who could look 
more sympathetic. Caartes Kemsie has quite another ap- 
pearance; but in the Stranger he endeavours to be as cold and 
motionless as his brother. Macreapy has been in some mea- 
sure seduced into’ this mode of performing the part, if  se- 
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duction it can be called ; and does not enough give himself up to 
his own. genius. It appears to us, that if we were in his 
situation, and had his powers, we would contrive to unite 
the habit of grief with greater freedom of action, and a less 
formal restriction to one place and manner. Heavy sorrow meets 
the faces of common things with as common a face as it can wear; | 
because it is heavy, and would fain become familiar with its load. | 
It even endeavours to encounter uncommon ones in the same man- | 
ner; because it has still greater reason for it. However, Macrea- 
pv’s is the best Stranger we have seen. Joun Keme_e was the | 
best'man to run away from ; CuarLes KemMBLeE was the man to 
run away with ; MacrEAby is the one to come back to. He has 
most sensibility. | 
We have not yet seen Miss Paiiutrs,(who performed Mrs Haller,) 
as near as we desire; but we looked at her with all the eyes | 
we could muster, natural and artificial; and for the present are | 
obliged to report, that we cannot consider her performance to be | 
equal to Miss KemBue’s, much less to approach to what it should | 
be. It has delicacy and gentility, (two very good things) but | 





wants strength, emotion, and variety. A woman in Mrs Haller’s | 
state, in that interview with her husband, long as it is, should be in 
a constant tremble, —-at least in her hands ; and when she takes that | 
of her husband,—for the last time, as she thinks,—she should not 
be ‘content with merely holding it a little, and talking to 
him without looking at it, but first look at it fondly, dwelling as if 
upon every finger, and hanging over it with trembling lips, and eyes 
full of tears.—Will no actress arise upon the stage, and be in love ? | 
Oh Miss Taytor, why did you get spoilt with melodrames, and 
declamatory teaching ! 

Hartey’s Lawyer in No Song No Supper disappointed us. He 
began well, but fell off at the supper; which is an anti-climax we 


should not have expected of him. However, he gave some of the 


variations upon the cant phrase “ I beg you wouldn’t mention it,” 
better than we have heard in these latter days. Miss Pearson’s 
Margaretta, on the other hand, was in one or two passages better 
than we looked for, and has disarmed some impatient objections 
into which we thought we should have ‘at length been provoked by 
her very nonchalant, or rather wooden manner. We shall hope 
to see her emerge into a little more life, out of her petrified state ; 
or we shall be obliged to protest at last. 

We thought to have seen Mr Maruews last night; but he does 
To-morrow there 


Ss 


not play again till towards the end of the week. 
is anew singer at Covent Garden, in Cinderella. 





Evciston.—Our friend S. W. H. writes to us, ‘ Perhaps you would like | 
to know, that Evurs1on is playing again at the Surrey Theatre in all his old 
glory, I saw him last night; the play was the Benevolent Jew, he person 
ating the Jew ; most admirably did he perform,—I should think never better. 
His speech, and when called for at the end of the play, was very fair, if it was 
anextemporaneous one. He said (as well as Lcaa recollect), “You make me 
quite young again with your applauses, To-night I have played an Old Jew, 
and in Jew-ly—( from the stress he laid on the first syllable in July, I’m sure 
he intended it as a sort of pun)—next, | may be able to appear as Ranger.” 


{Vur correspondent rightly thinks that this news would give us_ pleasure. | 


If Mr. Evtisron continues to perform, we must “saddle White Surrey for 
the field,” as well ashe: id est, go and see him. It would highly mis- 


become “us youth’? not to welcome back our delightful contemporary] 


WANT OF ELEVATION. 

Whilst at Paris, in 1818, the Duke of Wellington was fired at | 

with ball. It penetrated his hat, and passed over his head. The 
following jeu d’esprit appeared in the journals :— 





Mal l’ajuster! c’est un defaut ! 
I] 'a manque, voici comme ; 
L’imbecile a visé trop haut ; 
Il Pavoit pris pour un grand homme ! 
Which may be thus rendered :— 


Too high! too high! you could but miss, 
Aiming your pistol at that rate, man! 
The reason of your blunder’s this,— 


iP 


| goes under the name of Law; and 


| TOM, 


_ owner as he sat at table. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. | 


Heicur or Desert.—If ordinary beggars are whipped, the 
daily beggars in fine clothes (out of a proportionable respect to 
their quality) ought to be hanged,——Seoidle. 

Goop Apvice aT THE Present Crisis—Lord Bacon, one of 
the wisest of men, says, it is better toprevent than to punish—wiser 
to appease than to provoke; and after observing “the surest way to 
revent seditions 1s to take away the matter of them,” he adds, “ for 
if there be fuel prepared, it is hard to tell whence the spark shall 
come that shall set it on fire. If poverty and broken estate in 
the better sort be joined with a want and necessity in the mean 
people, the danger is imminent and great, for the rehellions of she 
belly are the worst.’ ; 

ARGUMENT FOR Freepom or Dtvorce.—Hate is of all 
things the mightiest divider, nay is division itself. To couple 
hatred therefore, though wedlock try all her golden lmks, and 
borrow to her aid all the iron manacles and fetters of law, “it 
does but seek to twist a rope of, sand which was a task 
they say that posed the devil: and that sluggish fiend 
in hell, Ocnus, whom the poems tell of, brought his idle 
cordage to as good effect, which never served to bind with, but to 
feed the ass that stood at his elbow.—Milton on Divorce. 

Lecau Insustice.—Of all injustice, that is the greatest which 
of all sorts of tyranny, the 
forcing of the letter of the law, against the equity, is the most in- 
supportable.—Sir R. L’ Estrange. 

Roya Wispom.—Kings most commonly, though strong in le- 
gions, are but weak at arguments: as they who ever have acous- 
tomed from the cradle to use their will only as their right hand, 
their reason always as their left.— Milton. 

Tue Pricwarp Fishery.—It is a curious fact that pilchards, 
which annually°appear in vast shoals off the coasts of Cornwall, in 
the month of July, and which, forty years back, were found there 
till Christmas,—now disappear as early as the end of October. 
Bingley says that the mm annually paid for pilchards exported 
from this country, amounts, at an average, to upwards of 49,5001. 

Custom anp%ERror.—TIf it were seriously asked, (and it would 
be no untimely question,) Who of all teachers and masters, that 
have ever taught, hath drawn the most disciples after him, both in 
religion and in manners? it might not be untruly answered Cus- 
Though virtue be commended for the most persuasive in her 
theory, and concience in the plain demonstration of the spirit finds 
most evincing ; yet so it happens for the most part, that custom still 
is silently received for the best instructor; filling each estate of life 
and profession with abject and servile principles, dépressing the 
high and heaven-born spirit of man, far beneath the condition 
wherein either God created him, or sin hathsunk him. To pursue 
the allegory, custom being but a mere face, as echo is a mere voice, 
rests not in her unaccomplishment,. until by secret inclination she 
accorporate herself with error, who being a blind and ser- 





| pentine body without a head, willingly accepts what he wants, 
_and supplies what her incompleteness went seeking. 


Hence 
it is that error supports custom, custom countenances error: 
and these two between them would persecute and chase away all 


| truth and solid wisdom out of human life, were it not that God, 


rather than man, once in many ages calls together the prudent and 
religious councils of men, deputed to repress the encroachments, and 
to work off the inveterate blots ‘and obscurities wrought upon our 
minds by the subtie insinuation of error and custom, who with the 
numerous and vulgar train of their followers make it their chief 
design to envy and cry down the industry of free reasoning under 
the terms of humour and innovation; as if the womb of teeming 
truth were to be closed up, if she presume to bring forth aught that 
sorts not with their unchewed notions and suppositions.— Milton. 
DomesticaTeD Snake.— The Reverend Revett Shephard, 
F.L.S. when an under-graduate of Caius Colleen, Cambridge, had a 
common snake in his rooms nearly three months. He kept it in 
a box of bran; and, during all that time, he never could discover 


_ that it ate any thing, although he frequently put both eggs and frogs, 


the favourite food of this species, into the box. When. he was in 
the room, he used to let the animal out of its prison. It would first 
crawl several times round the floor, apparently with a desire to es- 
cape; and, when it found its attempts fruitless, would climb up the 
tables and chairs, and not unfrequently even up the chair of its 
At length it became so familiar as to lie 
in a serpentine form on the upper bar of his chair: it would crawl 
through his fingers, if held at a little distance before its head, or lie 
at full length upon his table, while he was writing or reading, and 
this for an hour or more at atime. - When first brought into the 
room, it used to hiss, and dart out its forked tongue; but in no 
instance, did it emit any unpleasant vapour. In all its actions it 
was remarkably cleanly, Sometimes it was indulged with a run upon 
the grass in the court of the college; and sometimes with a swim 
in a large basin of water, which it seemed to. enjoy very much. When 
this gentleman left the University, he gave his bed-maker orders to 
turn it out into the fields; which, he believes, was done.—Bingley’s 
Animal Biography. 

[ Several other instances are recorded of the common snake being 
doiiesticated. This innocent reptile is) chiefly distinguished from 





You took a little for a great man. A 


the English viper by its smaller head, and long tapering tail. The 
head of the viper is much thicker than the body.] 
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Deatu 1x Boors.—We are told by an intelligent American 
writer, that a farmer was one day mowing with his negroes, when 
he accidently trod on a rattle-snake, that immediately turned upon 
him, and bit his boot. At night, when he went to bed, he was 
attacked with sickness: he swelled, and, before a physician could 
be called in, he died. All his neighbours were surprised at this 
sudden death, but the body was interred without examination. A 
few days afterwards, one of the sons put on his father’s boots, and, 
at night when he pulled them off, he was seized with the same symp- 
toms, and died on the following morning, The medical man 
arrived, but, unable to divine the cause of so singular a disorder, he 
seriously pronounced both the father and son to have been be- 
witched. At the sale of the effects, a neighbour purchased the 
boots, and on putting tnem on, experienced the like dreadful symp- 
toms with the father and son. A skilful physician, however, who 
had heard of the poe affair, being sent for, he suspected the 
cause, and by applying — remedies, recovered his patient. The 
fatal boots were now carefully examined, and the two fangs of the 
snake were discovered to have been left in the leather, with the 
poison-bladders adhering to them. They had penetrated entirely 
through, and both the father and son had imperceptibly scratched 
themselves with their points in pulling off the boots.—Bingley’s 
Animal Biography. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The letter of Mr C., mentioning the Oriental Club, came too late to hand 
for any other notice than the present. 

We thank “ Poeticus ;” but his verses do not suit us. 

Our friend S. W. H. (to whom we are obliged for the whole of his letter” 
complains justly of the incorrectness of our bills of the Adelphi. The fac 
is, we have great trouble in procuring the Adelphi bills; cannot always 
get them ; and we fear, must pay no greater attention to them in future than 





to those of remoter theatres. | 





PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


Surrey THeatre.— Charles the Second—Van Die- 


man’s Land—The Woodman’s Hut. | 


Cospure THEeatre.—The Colonel of Hussars — The 
Forest of Bondy—Foul Anchor. 


Sapier’s Wetts Tueatre.—The Youthful Queen— 
Scotch Jamie—Svyrenshee Lovel. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, the favorite Comic Burletta, called 


THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 
Rosine, Mrs DALY, Minette, Miss M. GLOVER, 
Margot, Mrs DALY. 
Berguin, Mr CHAPMAN, Gavard, Mr DOWNE, 
Coco Cocklet, Mr BUCKSTONE, Victor, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Leon Sabertash, and Hannibal Fuzee, (the Dragoons) Mr YATES, and 
‘ Mr JOHN REEVE. 


After which, a Domestic Burletta, (in two Acts) called 


WRECK ASHORE. 
[By Mr Buckstone). 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 


Act L.—Winter. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Miss DALY, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 
Act Il.—Summer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Miss DALY, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


After which, (1st time) a New Comic Burletta, called 


WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs YATES. 
Melville, (a Banker) Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Matthew Multiply, (Melville’s head Clerk) Mr BAYNE. 


To conclude with a New Version of The Pilot, called 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 
[By Mr Buckstone}. 
This Piece will remain the Property of the Adelphi Theatre till taken by 
some other House. 
Miss Kitty Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER. 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, ~— Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 
Fat Tom Coffin, MrJ. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMLUH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Orizinal) Mr SANDERS, 

Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &Xc. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
[By Mr Sueripan]. 
Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 
Lady Sneerwell, Mrs FAUCIT, Mrs Candour, Mrs ORGER 
Maria, Miss MORDAUNT, Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. , 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY, 4 
Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, — Charles Surface, Mr VINING 
Crabtree, Mr W. EENNETT, Careless, Mr YARNOLD, ‘ 
Sir Harry (withaSong) Mr SINCLAIR, 
Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 
Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSON, 
Ist Gentleman, Mr EAST, 2nd Gentleman, Mr S. JONES, 
John, Mr HONNER, William, Mr C. JONES. 


In the course of the Evening, the Overtures to “‘ Jessonda,” ‘ Scipio,” and 
“ Ll Turco in Italia.” 








After which, (16th time) a New Farce, called 


TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poore]. 
Miss Koibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 
Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER, 
Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jerewiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 
Mr Edgar de Courcy? Mr VINING, Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING 





| 
| 
To conclude with, (Sth'time) a New Farce, (in Two Acts) entitled 


THE JENKINSES. 
{By Mr Phancue.] 
Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs ORGER, 
Miss Georgiana Jenkins, Miss MORDAUNT, Martha, Mrs BROAD. 


Mr John Jenkins, Mr COOPER, Master John Jenkins, Master FENTON. 


| 
| 
| Mr Carraway, Mr FARREN, Augustns Gingham, Mr J. VINING 
| 





| To-morrow, Werner; Turning the Tables; and Masaniello ; 
| On Thursday, The Foilies of Fashion; Perfection; and The Jenkinses. 


‘THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 


| This Evening, the New Grand Comic Opera, (in Three Acts) called 
| CINDERELLA. 
| The Music by Rossini. 
| [The whole arranged and adapted to the English S:age, by Mr R. Lacy } 
| Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY, (her Ist appearance on any Stage) 
| Clorinda, Miss CAWSE, Thisbe, Miss HUGHES, 
Fairy Queen, Miss H CAWSE. 
| Sylphs, Mesds. Appleton, Brown, Daly, Goodson, Goodwin, Goward, &e. 
| Fairies, Mesds. Ezan, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Ryals, Payne. Thowassin, &e. 
Felix, (Prince of Salerno) Mr WILSON, 
Baron Pumpolino § (of ‘iontetiesco) MrG.PENSON, = # 
Alidoro, (the Prince’s Tutor) Mr G. STANSBURY, 
Dandini, (the Prince’s Valet) Mr MORLEY, 
Pedro, (Servant to the Baron) Mr Kt ELEY. 
Hunters and Attendauts, Messrs. Beale, Benedict, Birt, Caulfield, &c. 


After the Opera, A. Romberg’s Overture to ‘* Scipio.” 
After the Omnibus, Mozart’s Overture to ** Die Zaubertlote.”’ 


With (Sth time) a Farce in One Act, called The 
OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
Julia Ledzer, Miss LAWRENCE, Mes Dobbs, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Damper, Miss APPLELON. 
Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCIIARD, Mr Dobb:, Mr BARTLEY, 
Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pat Rooney, Mr POWER. 


To which will be added, (by Desire) 
TEDDY THE TILER. 
[By Mr G. H. Ropwe tt]. 
| Lady Dunderford, Mrs DALY, Oriel, Miss LAWRENCE, 
Flora, Miss NELSON, Julia, Mrs BROWN, 
| Ladies, Mesdames Perry and Appleton. 





Lord Dunderford, Mr EVANS, Henry, Mr DURUSET, 
| Frederick, Mr BAKER, 
Teddy \iulowney the Tiler, 
Mr Scrivener, Mr TURNOUR, 
Stuff, Mr MEARS, 
Constable, Mr FULLER, 


Bombardine, Mr HENRY, 
Mr POWER, 
Tim, Mr ADDISON, 
Apewell. Mr IRWIN, 
Richard, Mr HEATH. 





To-morrow, The Chancery Suit ; The Omnibus; and The Pilot. . 
Oo Thursday, The Provoked Husband ; The Omnibus ; and Presumption. 


Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuapret, 98 Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fienp, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 





C, and W, Reyne, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 

















